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the Curragh resignations, gave Haig his first news
of the difficulties that had arisen, in a letter tender-
ing his own resignation in anticipation of even
the possibility of being ordered to fight against
Ulster.

But meantime the trouble had spread beyond
the Curragh, and Haig realised the gravity of the
situation. If it was intended to use the Army
against Ulster, there was a grave risk that it
would disintegrate. On the other hand, if the
resignation of the officers had been submitted
merely to influence further Government policy,
then it was a grave breach of military discipline
which he would not countenance. He motored
forthwith to London to give his views to his
old chief, Lord Haldane, no longer Secretary of
State for War, but still, as Lord Chancellor, a
member of the Cabinet. The first essential
was that the Government should make its
own policy clear. If there was no intention of
coercing Ulster, a public statement to that effect
would restore the confidence of the Army. If not,
then the position must be faced at once. Two days
later, Lord Haldane made a public speech con-
cluding with the statement that " no orders were
issued, no orders are likely to be issued, and no
orders will be issued for the coercion of Ulster.**

The resignations of the officers from the Army
were withdrawn, and as far as the Army was con-
cerned the incident was at an end.

It was the spring of 1914, the busiest part of the
Aldershot year* Army manoeuvres, the climax of